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days they continue moving all the while continually.
Then they burrow beneath the surface, and for another
year are seen no more.
The advent of the rains put the whole camp, men
and officers, into good spirits. In a day or two the
officers were further elated by the arrival of a letter,
ordering the contingent into Agra. To explain the
reasons for the issuing of this order it will be necessary
to describe the events that had been taking place in
other parts of the country. As I have no intention of
writing a history of the mutiny, I shall make my
description the briefest possible.
The mutiny, as the reader may remember, first broke
out at Meerut. The mutineers marched to Delhi, com-
bined with the Sepoy regiments there, and, entering the
palace, placed the titular king on the throne. As the
news of this event reached the various cantonments
scattered over Upper India, the native regiments fol-
lowed the example thus set them. Sooner or later they
also revolted. Most of them proceeded to Delhi; the
rest remained where they were. The revolt of the army
was followed or accompanied by a rebellion of the
country. In the course of 'a month, from the frontiers
of Bengal to those of the Punjab, our empire had melted
away. The authority of the English Government was
acknowledged only for a few miles round Agra, and in
some other isolated spots where there happened to be
English regiments stationed. Elsewhere there was
anarchy.
The situation was this. Our army of Sikhs and
English was besieging Delhi, a handful of English were
entrenched at Cawnpore, and a small garrison shut up
in the Eesidency at Lucknow. At Meerut the English
troops had also entrenched themselves. At Agra the